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The New York Tribune. 



It was on Saturday, the loth of April, 1841, that the first number of 

" A New Morning Journal of Politics, Literature, and General Intelligence " 

\ was published by Horace Greeley at No. 30 Ann street, New York. The 

A building in which the birth of the paper took place is still standing, between 

Nassau and William streets, being now numbered 44. It is now used for 

V small manufacturing purposes. Winchester, the publisher of The New 

; World, occupied one or two floors of it in 1841. The quarters reserved for 

*"' The Tribune were modest and narrow, though decent enough in that day 

'^ of small things. Mr. Greeley says in his biography, "I had type, but no 

Q) presses ; and so had to hire my presswork done by ^the " token " ; my folding 

and mailing must have staggered me, but for the circumstance that I had 

few papers to mail, and not very many to fold." Two flat presses, each 

capable of taking 3,000 impressions an hour, answered the needs of The 

Tribune. Newspapers then used to go to press at midnight. If they were 

prepared to issue an edition of 10,000 copies, they were well satisfied with the 

night's work. 

Half of Mr. Greeley's life had been spent in preparation for the work he 
had undertaken. He had begun life as an apprentice boy in a printing office 
in Poultney, Vermont, He had found work at his trade in Jamestown and 
Lodi, N. Y., afterwards at Erie, Pa., and finally, as a journeyman and job 
printer in New York City, In company with a partner he brought out on 
March 22, 1834, The New Yorker , "a large, fair, and cheap weekly folio 
(afterward changed to a double quarto), devoted mainly to current literature, 
but givin^: regularly a digest of all important news, including a careful exhibit 
and summary of election returns and other political intelligence." He was 
wcMth $1,500 when the paper started; nothing, when it stopped oi; the 
2oth of September, 1841, although about $10,000 were due him in sums of 
from %i x.o%\o each by people who had read the paper and failed tA^^a^^^sst 



it In 1838, he edited The Jeffersqnian, a cheap octavo, issued weekly at the 
nominal price of 50 cents a year, whose object was to maintain the Whig 
^ascendency in New York State. The paper was a success, reaching a circula- 
tion of 1 5,000 without effort, and electing a Whig Governor in New York, 
although the party were beaten nearly everywhere else in the country. This 
paper gave Mr. Greeley a reputation, and he was selected to edit The Log 
Cabin, another Whig campaign paper, resolved upon in the councils of the 
party at Albany, and devoted to the interests of General Harrison. The Log 
Cabin was a folio of good size, and was made as effective as possible by wood 
engravings of Harrison's battle scenes, log cabins, music, etc. The price was 
15 copies for 6 months for $5. Its success was unexampled. Its circulation 
started at 30,000, and ran up to 80,000 during the campaign. It was con- 
tinued a full year longer with a circulation of 10,000. The head work of 
these various enterprises devolved upon Mr. Greeley. He was involved in 
incessant labor and in much personal responsibility and anxiety. When he 
embarked in the publication of a daily paper his powers had been trained, his 
ability established, and his resources enlarged by a wide and varied experience, 
none the less valuable because some of it was bitter and of a kind that he 
should have been spared. 

THE GERM OF THE TRIBUNE. 

The Tribune was started with the aid of a loan of $1,000 from Mr. 
James Coggeshall, long since deceased, whose nephew, Mr. Thos. Coggeshall, 
has now been for many years the earnest and hardworking postmaster of 
Newport, R. I. To Horace Greeley at that time $1,000 was a large sum. 
The paper was of the size of The Log Cabin, a fair royal sheet, to be retailed 
for one cent per copy ; to mail subscribers for $4 per annum. 

Mr. Greeley has left in his " Recollections of a Busy Life " a curious record 
of his idea in publishing The Tribune, of the anxieties of the eventful 
night when he watched the launching of the enterprise, and the misgivings 
with which he put it upon the. street on the severest morning of the year. He 
believed there was a happy medium between the extremes of blind partisan- 
ship and gagged neutrality in journalism — " a position from which a journalist 
K might openly and heartily advocate the principles and commend the measures 
of that party to which his convictions allied him, yet frankly dissent from its 
course on a particular question, and even denounce its candidates if they were 
shown to be deficient in capacity, or (far worse) in integrity." 

" The Tribune as it first appeared was but the germ of what I sought 
to make it. No journal sold for a cent could ever be much more than a dry 
summary of the most important or the most interesting occurrences of the day ; 
and such is not a newspaper in the higher sense of* the term. We need to 
know, not only what is done, but what is proposed and said by those who 
sway the destinies of states and realms ; and to this end the prompt perusal 
ol the manifestoes of monarchs, presidents, ministers, legislators, etc., is indis- 
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pensable. No man is even tolerably informed in our day who does not regu- 
larly " keep the run " of events and opinions, through the daily perusal of at 
least one good journal ; and the ready cavil that " no one can read '* all that a 
great modern journal contains, only proves the ignorance or thoughtlessness 
of the caviler. No one person is expected to take such an interest in the rise 
and fall of stocks, the markets for cotton, cattle, grain, and goods, the pro- 
ceedings of Congress, Legislatures and Courts, the politics of Europe, and the 
ever-shifting phases of Spanish-American anarchy, etc., etc., as would incite 
him to a daily perusal of the entire contents of a metropolitan city journal 
of the first rank. The idea is rather to embody in a single sheet the informa- 
tion daily required* by all those who aim to keep " posted " on every important 
occurrence ; so that the lawyer, the merchant, the banker, the forwarder, the 
economist, the author, the politician, etc., may find here whatever he needs to 
see, and be spared the trouble of looking elsewhere. A copy of a great morn- 
ing journal now contains more matter than an average i2mo. volume, 
and its production costs far more, while it is sold for a fortieth or a fiftieth 
part of the volume's price. There is no miracle of cheapness which at all 
approaches it." 

Of the first number of The Tribune, 5,000 copies was printed. About 
500 names of subscribers had been obtained in advance ; and of the whole 
edition, the publisher " nearly succeeded in giving away all of them that would 
not sell." The icj:h of April, 1841, was a day of untimely chill and snow. 
Mr. Greeley says, " The sleety atmosphere, the leaden sky, the unseasonable 
wintriness, the general gloom of that stormy day, which witnessed the grand 
though mournful pageant, whereby our city commemorated the blighting of a 
nation's hopes in the most untimely death of President Harrison, were not 
inaptly miniatured in my own prospects and fortunes." The entire receipts of 
the first week were $92 ; the expenses $525. The little four-page paper did 
not contain more matter than is now put on a single leaf of The Tribune. 
The expenses increased steadily. Nevertheless the second week began with 
2,000 paying subscribers, whose number increased at the rate of 500 a week, 
until 10,000 had been reached. Receipts then balanced expenses, and success 
was assured. It was then announced with an air of complacency, at which 
the modem printer will be tempted to smile, that the Editor had found it 
necessary to buy a press capable of printing 3,500 impressions an hour. 

Well might Mr. Greeley say that The Tribune of 1841 was only the 
germ of what he meant to make it. The paper is now four times as large as 
its first number, often printing numbers which are six times as large ; and its 
present presses are capable of striking off 16,000 copies an hour, printing both 
sides of the sheet simultaneously, — that is to say of taking 32,000 impressions 
an hour, — and delivering the papers neatly folded and ready for distribution 
by mail or carrier. The first numbers of The Tribune printed mail advices 
from Washington, only one day old. That was long before the invention of the 
telegraph. No other penny paper of the day did as much. When Mr. Greeley 
accomplished the feat, he boasted joyfully over his competitors. The news 
from Europe and from California was from two to eight weeks old before it 
appeared in the paper. The Tribune now lavs before vt^ x^asJssx^ ^isS^*^ 



complete S3mopsis of every important event that has happened the day before^ 
in every parallel of latitude and longitude in the whole civilized world, up to 
within a few hours of going to press, sometimes at cost for a single telegram 
from Europe which in 1841 would have swept the paper into instant and 
irretrievable bankruptcy. Perhaps twenty persons were concerned in the pro- 
duction of the first number of The Tribune. Each issue now embodies the 
labor of from 400 to 500 persons as writers, correspondents, printers, mailing 
hands, etc. 

NOTES OF ITS EARLY DAYS. 

It has been said that " The Tribune started with a moral character.**" 
It is only fair to add that this the paper has always kept. " The TRiBUNE^as 
its name imports," said Mr. Greeley in the first number, "will labor to advance 
the interests of the people, and to promote their moral, social and political 
well-being. The inmioral and degrading police reports, advertisements, and 
other matter, which have been allowed to disgrace the columns of our leading 
penny papers, will be carefully excluded from this, and no exertion spared to 
render it worthy of the hearty approval of the virtuous and refined, and a 
welcome visitant at the family fireside.** The Tribune ^as been steadily 
conducted upon this plan, often at a pecuniary sacrifice. 

Publication of The Weekly Tribune began September 18, 1841. 

The Semi-Weekly Tribune began May 31, 1845. 

In the early days, almost all the work of writing, editing, and compiling,, 
and very often of collecting news, was done by Mr. Greeley and his assistant, 
Henry J. Raymond, the late George M. Snow taking charge of the financial 
column. Of others who shared in the preparation of the first number, two 
survive, and render it valuable and faithful service to-day. These are Thomas 
N. Rooker, long Foreman of the Composing Room, and now Secretary of 
The Tribune Association, and Patrick O'Rourke, the old head engineer, now 
on duty every day in the main hallway of The Tribune building. 

Though it often fought with the minority, and was often at war against 
a vicious and prejudiced public opinion, the upward course of the paper was 
never seriously impeded. The first determined attempt to break it down was 
one of the first incidents that gave an impetus to its circulation. When it 
was only a few days old, the owner of what was then its chief rival. The 
Sun, the leading Penny Paper of the day, entered into a conspiracy with 
their own newsboys, first to bribe, and then to flog, any urchin found selling 
The Tribune in the streets. In the fulfillment of this desperate and 
bloody resolve, the editorial fists of the late Moses Beach are said to have 
played a vigorous part. But strapping young men were sent out to defend 
the sale of the paper. The hostile campaign ended abruptly. Preposterous 
as such a conflict seems at this distance of time, it was an event of public 
interest in 1841. In the end, it brought The Tribune a great many new 



subscribers. Perhaps at some future day, a generation wiser than ours will 
look back with equal amusement upon the greater dangers of 1842, when the 
office was put in a state of defense to repel a threatened attack from Sixth 
Ward ruffians ; of 1 863, when it was captured and set on fire by a furious 
mob during the anti-draft riots, and of 1873, when an unscrupulous combina- 
tion of rival New York daily papers strove, by a concerted attack, and a 
campaign of falsehood and slander, to persuade the public that the death of 
its founder was necessarily its destruction. 

A FAMOUS OLD BUILDING. 

The Tribune moved from Ann street to its present corner at Nassau 
and Spruce streets in 1842, taking possession of a building erected by Mr. 
Thompson Price, the father-in-law of Mr. Greeley's successful business 
partner, Mr. Thomas McElrath. On the 5th of February, 1845, that build- 
ing was totally destroyed by fire. Mr. Greeley says, philosophically, " while 
the destruction was complete, and the insurance but partial, I had the poor 
consolation, that the account books of The New Yorker — which I had 
never opened since I first laid them away, but which had been an eye-sore 
and a reminder of evil days whenever I stumbled upon them — ^were at 
length dissolved in smoke and flame and lost to sight forever." 

For a few months The Tribune returned to its old quarters in Ann 
.street, appearing promptly on the morning after the catastrophe. The five- 
story brick building which rose from the ruins in the course of the spring 
was a marvel of convenience for its day. When a fireproof structure, 50 
feet square, was added to it on the Spruce street side, in 1857, people came 
to look at it with almost as much curiosity as they now manifest in the 
imposing pile from which it is at present issued. 

For the third of a century The Tribune Building was one of the most 
notable landmarks in New York. It was not without a pang of regret 
that the conductors and old friends of the paper at last watched its dis- 
appearance. The noblest and most valuable part of Horace Greeley's work 
was done under its roof, and it figured prominently in the history of the 
great social and political revolution which culminated in the war of eman- 
cipation. For the space of a generation, it was a centre of moral and intel- 
lectual influences, which have left a permanent impress upon the American 
people. Its stairs were worn with the feet of men whom the future his- 
torian of this country will place among the venerable figures in the most 
critical period in the development of the American Republic ; and it was 
inseparably associated with the progress of American scholarship and ctd- 
ture and enterprise. Long before his death, Horace Greeley saw the reali- 
zation of his chief ambition assured. He knew that the unpretending 
brick building on Printing House Square was certain to be a conspicuous 
figure in the records of his native land. 



ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 

The Tribune identified itself with three specific national ideas. A 
Vermonter by birth, a Whig by training, an eager reader of historical books 
in his youth, and full of the thrilling traditions and burning impulses of the 
Revolutionary age, Horace Greeley was opposed to negro slavery and he 
made The Tribune the sharpest weapon wielded in the North in favor of 
Abolition. The trenchant editorials, caustic, argumentative, descriptive, 
which appeared from 1850 to the outbreak of the civil war, forced the subject 
into popular discussion and left an indelible impress on the sentiment of the 
country. The passions of that age have nearly died away ; the best men of 
the South nobly recognize the benefit of freedom ; the emancipated States are 
turning their attention to the peaceful conquest of Nature and the utilization 
of their wonderful resources of mineral, agricultural, and industrial wealth ; 
and men, of whatever political creed, with brains and capital, are welcomed 
among them as cordially as in any part of the United States. Biit while the 
contest was in progress, the strife was bitter ; The Tribune was branded 
as an incendiary publication ; and the life of Horace Greeley would not have 
been worth an hour's purchase in any State south of the Ohio river. So 
much have times changed, and so powerfully is the sober sense of the intel- 
ligence of the South asserting itself, that The Tribune is now a welcome 
visitor in every Southern State and its circulation there is growing faster in 
proportion than in any other part of the United States. This is largely due to 
its record on great national principles. 

protection to AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS. 

Never denying that laws, intending to be protective in their tendency, may 
in some cases be injurious in their operation, and have indeed been so. The 
Tribune was nevertheless, and still is, the leading advocate of Protection to 
the Industry, Agriculture and Commerce, of the United States. What The 
Tribune affirmed was this, that " it is best for every nation to make at home 
all those articles of its consumption that can just as well — that is, with nearly 
or quite as little labor — ^be made there as anywhere else," this being for the 
interest of the whole population both of town and country. Mr. Greeley's 
propositions were summed up by him in a public debate, February 10, 1843, 
at the Tabernacle in New York, in which Joseph Blunt and himself appeared 
for Protection, and Samuel J. Tilden and Parke Godwin appeared for Free 
Trade, as follows : 

I. A nation which would be prosperous must prosecute various branches 
of industry, and supply its vital wants mainly by the labor of its own hands. 

II. There is a natural tendency in a comparatively new country to become 
and continue an exporter of grain and other rude staples, and an importer oi 
manufactures. 

III. It is injurious to the new country to continue dependent for its sup- 
plies of clothing and manufactured fabrics on the old. 



ly. Equilibrium between Agriculture, Manufactures, and Commerce, which 
we need, can only be maintained by means of Protective Duties. 

V. Protection is necessary and proper to sustain, as well as to create, a 
beneficent adjustment of our National Industry. 

Since 1843, public attention has been repeatedly distracted from Protection 
to other issues, of vital importance, which pressed at the time for solution. It 
was always a characteristic of The Tribune that it threw its whole heart 
and soul into the discussion of whatever question happened to be the upper- 
most one of the day. From time to time, therefore, months passed and even 
years, in which the subject of Protection dropped out almost entirely from its 
editorial page. But whenever occasion required. The Tribune was the 
persistent, skillful, and unyielding champion of the development of American 
industry and commerce by means of protective duties ; and its influence in 
convincing the public sentiment of the whole country upheld the hands o^ 
Congress in constructing and maintaining a useful tariff, with a power entirely 
imique in the history of journalism. The sagacity and the pure and benevo- 
lent purpose that inspired every utterance of The Tribune on this subject, 
during the years when the battle was being fought, won for the paper a con- 
stantly increasing body of readers, and did much toward awakening the affec- 
tionate interest on their part in the paper, which has lasted until the present 
day, and is its highest honor. 
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GO WEST, YOUNG MAN. 
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It was an incident of The Tribune advocacy of protection as a means 
not only of developing the national strength, but of ameliorating the condition 
of the masses, that it always gave particular attention to the subject of indus- 
trial association. It was one of the first advocates of the co-operative system 
in this country ; and the most conspicuously successful enterprise on that plan 
yet undertaken in the United States was made under its immediate inspiration, 
originated, in fact, in The Tribune office. Co-operation in this case was 
attempted only for a limited and well-defined object. .^ 

The West was open to settlement, and its astonishing resources presented 
opportunities which the East denied. The Tribune pressed the advan- 
tages of emigration upon the public attention, and its phrase " Go West» 
young man," became famous. 

In 1869, N. C. Meeker, a writer in The Tribune office, originated the 
idea of planting a colony in Colorado, to be composed of Eastern men, wha 
should all start with an equal share in the enterprise, but who should acquire 
individual titles to parcels of land, and while co-operating in measures 
intended for the benefit of all, should nevertheless have free scope for indi- 
vidual enterprise, and not be saddled with the burden of taking care of a lot 
of the good-for-nothing, who have too often flocked toward such enterprises and 
broken them down. A paragraph in The Tribune called attention to the 
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scheme. A public meeting was held at Cooper Institute. The colony was 
organized. Control of 70,000 acres of land in the Cache-la-Poudre Valley 
' was obtained, and in the spring of 1870, the first band of colonists started for 
the scenes of their future labors. Irrigating canals were dug, one of them 
fifty miles long. A fence was put around the estate, forty-five miles in 
length. Town lots and farms were surveyed and sold to the members. Tem- 
perance was enforced in the colony, and brains presided over its management. 

The first few years were attended with discouragement. On one occasion, 
fifty or sixty families left the colony. But the enterprise had the elements of 
success. All difficulties were finally overcome ; and the colony of Greeley 
to-day is one of the flourishing and prosperous centres of population in 
Colorado. 

NOBILITY OF AGRICULTURE. 

The third idea with which The Tribune identified itself was the 
nobility of agriculture as an occupation. Mr. Greeley writes : " I should have 
been a farmer. All my riper tastes incline to that blessed calling whereby the 
human family and its humbler auxiliaries are fed. Its quiet, its segregation 
from strife, and brawls, and heated rivalry, attract and delight me." Just -as 
they have attracted all who have tasted the excitable and exhausting life of 
towns, and have written thereon, from the author of the Bucolics down to 
the present day. " True agriculture is a grand, ennobling science, based on 
other sciences, and its pursuit a liberal, elevating profession." The Tribune 
has always recognized this fact, and labored diligently to supply complete 
information of the natural laws upon which farming is based, explain all the 
latest and most improved methods, and relate the valuable experiences of 
scientific farmers, stock raisers and planters. There never has been a time 
when The Tribune did not have a large supply of expert agriculturists 
writing for the pages of its weekly issue, which more especially circulated 
among the farming community of the United States. Of late years much 
effort has boBi expended on the preparation of accurate reports of prices of 
farm produce of every description, including even furs, in order to protect 
producers from the deceptions of unscrupulous traders and speculators. 
There are influences arising from life upon the farm, its wholesomeness, its 
independence, the -necessity of judgment, foresight and energetic and skillful 
management, and the fact that its prosperity can in no sense be gained by 
practicing deception upon others or by bringing about their adversity, which 
beget on the part of farmers a sturdy moral character, and which exempt 
them from the great temptations and sudden impulses to which those who live 
in towns are liable, and which, while often prompting to great actions, are as 
frequently the source of wrongdoing and crime. Appreciating the value to 
society of the great farming class, The Tribune has insisted on its ample 
recognition in all the laws looking to national development; and it has striven 
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to make its own pages as helpful to them, their wives and children, as lay in its 
power. 

ATTACKED BY A MOB. 

In politics, The Tribune was Whig to the backbone, though always 
reserving the right to criticise the men and measures of its own party. In 
1854, when the Republican party grew into existence, out of the fragments of 
the earlier organization. The Tribune fell naturally into its ranks. 

During the war, it was the vocation of the paper, as set forth in a leading 
editorial, over the signature of the editor, " to rouse and animate the American 
people for the terrible ordeal which had befallen them." Differing sometimes 
with the Republican leaders, as to points of policy. The Tribune was inflex- 
ible in conceding nothing to slavery. It was vehement in its appeals to the 
country to supply the men and materials needed for the prosecution of the war. 
Not more patriotic than thousands of other Republican journals in the North 
in that period. The Tribune nevertheless became the leader of public senti- 
ment on the loyal side ; and when, in 1863, the lower classes broke out into 
violence in opposition to drafting for the army, their hatred instinctively 
selected The Tribune as a principal object of attack. 

On July 1 3, the office was raided by a mob of 5,000 men, who began destroy- 
ing the property and throwing the books and papers out into the street. The 
counting-room was set on fire, and the building seemed in a fair way to be 
burned down. But a body of police, who were returning from some work in 
the lower part of the city, came in sight just at the right moment, and made 
an unexpected and vigorous assault, which drove the mob like a flock of sheep, 
and resulted in saving the building from destruction. 

SUCCESS. 

The story of the early life of The Tribune need not be longer dwelt 
upon. The astonishing industry and courageous enthusiasm of its chief pro- 
prietor carried it triumphantly through the difficulties which beset the first 
year of all new journals. The treasury was often low, and the small staff of 
editors and publisher's assistants were compelled to do an enormous amount 
of work. But after a few years, success was assured. The circulation of the 
daily issue rose during the war to more than 50,000, and of the weekly to more 
than 200,000. And while the business fluctuated with the times, like that in 
every other department of activity, in strict relation with the general volume 
of trade in the country, yet it afterwards rose under the triumphant man« 
agement of Mr. Whitelaw Reid, who became the proprietor and editor, after 
Mr. Greeley's death, to 60,000 circulation of the daily, and 225,000 circu- 
lation of the weekly, with a larger aggregate business of sales, advertising, 
etc., than ever before. 
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A TOWERING NEW BUILDING. 



About 1870, the paper began to outgrow its modest quarters on Printing. 
House Square. Preparations were made for putting up a new structure. A 
part of the earnings of the concern were set aside every year as a contribution 
toward a building fund. Two adjoining houses on Nassau street, and, in 
1873, some property on Frankfort street, were purchased, so as to give The 
Tribune a frontage on three streets. The entire business of the paper was 
moved into the fireproof building on Spruce street, and then began the demo- 
lition of the old Tribune building, which had so long been a familiar sight 
from the City Hall Park. The work of tearing down was finished on the 31st 
of May, 1873. The progress of the new building was delayed by the failure 
of the granite contractor to comply with the stipulations of his agreement; 
and the extraordinary solidity and thoroughness of the workmanship consumed 
much more time than was originally supposed to be necessary. Nevertheless, 
the work went continually on toward completion. 

On the thirty-fourth anniversary of the paper, possession was taken of the 
most thoroughly equipped newspaper office in the world, a structure towering 
ten stories above the sidewalk, and the first of the great fireproof office 
buildings which have now sprung up in the business quarter of New York. 
The edifice rested on a concrete bed, placed 25 feet below the sidewalk. 
The foundation walls were built upon a first course of granite slabs, 16 
inches thick, the largest being about 13 feet wide and weighing 10 tons. 
The first story above the sidewalk was constructed of granite ; and the rest 
of the building above that of brick with sills, lintels, string courses, copings, 
and cornice of granite. The floors were made of iron beams, filled in with 
flat arches (if the term may be used) of hollow concrete blocks. The partition 
walls, dividing the interior into rooms, were also made of concrete blocks. 
Attention was paid in every part of the building, including the roof, to securing 
imperishable strength and especially to making it absolutely safe against fire. 
At one time, when the building was examined by the United States authorities, 
with a view to renting a part of it for the postal card business, a certificate 
was issued, conmiending The Tribune office as one of the only two or three 
absolutely fireproof structures in New York City. 

From the beginning of the foundation to the point of the spire is ia distance 
of 285 feet. From the cellar to the top of the roof, 171 feet. The finial at 
the top of the spire is 260 feet from the sidewalk. The following table shows 
the comparative elevation above the sidewalk with other structures on Man- 
hattan Island. 

Trinity Church spire 286 feet. 

Tribune Building 260 " 

Western Union Telegraph 230 " 

Grace Church spire 216 " 
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Post-office 195 ^^^ 

Equitable Insurance Company 165 •* 

Mutual Life Insurance Company 157 " 

Grand Central Hotel 142 ** 

Grand Hotel 121 " 

Gilsey House 115 " 

To these we add : 

Capitol at Washington 287^^ feet. 

Bunker Hill Monument 221 " 

The beautiful structure, completed in 1875, was, however, only a part of 
the original plan of the building. In 1881 a new wing was added to the rear 
of the building, running through to Frankfort street, and carried up to a 
height of eleven stories above the sidewalk. The capacity of the wh(de 
building was more than doubled by this addition, making it the largest news- 
paper building in the world. The edifice now has a frontage of 92 feet on 
Printing House Square and 100 feet on Spruce street. The depth of the 
wing running through from Spruce to Frankfort street is 167 feet. The 
Counting-room of The Tribune is in the front of the building, on the 
corner of Spruce street, and underneath its broad flag-stone entrance a strong 
pier of solid masonry has been constructed, which is destined ultimately to 
support a bronze statue of the Founder of the paper. 

Mr. Greeley died in 1873. He did not live to see the walls of the new 
office rise above the sidewalk. The new building was constructed by Mr. 
Reid, the new proprietor. The day of taking possession was a proud one in 
the history, of the paper. The Tribune entered anew upon a career, first 
of struggle, then of conquest of difficulties, and finally of triumphant success. 
As indicating the somewhat changed conditions under which The Tribune 
was thenceforward to be conducted, we may quote the eloquent address erf 
George Ripley, LL.D., then the President of The Tribune Association, at 
the laying of the comer-stone of the new building, by Miss Greeley, on 
January 24, 1874: 

The new Tribune of to-day, like the old Tribunb of the past, is to be consecrated to the 
development of ideas, the exposition of principles, and the promulgation of truth. The ceremony 
which is now about to be performed typifies the union of spiritual agencies with material conditions, 
and thus possesses a significance and beauty which anticipate the character of the coming age. The 
future which lies before us, it is perhaps not presumptuous to affirm, will be marked by a magnifi* 
cent synthesis of the forces of material nature and the power of spiritual ideas. Allow me one 
word m illustration of the prophecy, and I will yield the place to the fair hands and the &ir spirit 
whose presence on this occasion crowns the scene with a tender grace. 

About ten years before the establishment of The Tribune,- dating from the death of H^^el in 
X83Z, and of Goethe in the following year, the tendency of thought on the continent of Europe, 
wmdi had been of an intensely ideal or spiritual character, began to assume an opposite direction. 
Physical researches rapidly took precedence of metaphysical speculation. Positive science was 
inaugurated in the place of^ abstract p'lilosophy. The spiritual order was well nigli eclipsed by the 
wondeiiful achievements of the material order. A new dynasty arose which knew not Joseph ; and 
the ancient names of Pla'^o, and Descartes, and Leibnitz, were dethroned by the stalwart host that 
took possession of the domain of physical science. I need not rehearse the splendid discoveries 
which have signalized this period. 

Such acquisitions to the treasury of positive human knowledge have never been made in an 
equal time in the history of th3ught. More light has been thrown on the material condkions of 
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oar existence on earth than ha« been enjoyed bsfisre eince the moming stars first sanff together. 

But the signs of the times indicate the commencement of a reaction. The a^e accepts the results 

of physical research, but refuses to r^^ard them as the limit of rational belief In resolving matter 

into molecoles, and molecules into atoms, the most illustrioa; cultiTators of physical science cheer> 

fully 

no 

support 

the intellectual spirit of the age. 

Faithful to its past history, it will welcome every new discovery of truth. Free from the 
limitations of party in philosopihy or reli|^on, in politics or science, it will embrace a wider range of 
thought and pursue a higher aim in the interests of humanity. 

Watching widi its hundred eyes the events of the passing time, it will wait for the blush of th* 
morning twilight which harbingers the dawn of a brighter day. As we now plJce the votive tablet 
on its rocky bed, let it symbolire the radiant scroll of human knowledge reposing on the foundation 
of Eternal Truth. 

OWNERSHIP OF THE TRIBUNE. 

The plan of distributing the ownership of a newspaper among a number 
of separate stockholders originated in the United States with The Tribune, 
in 1849. The primary purpose was to give all the heads of departments in 
the enterprise a pecuniary interest in its prosperous management. The 
value of The Tribune was estimated at the then large sum of $100,000. 
One hundred shares of stock were issued, valued at $i,ood each; and while 
the majority of the shares were retained by Mr. Greeley, the Editor, and Mr. 
McElrath, the Publisher, several of the more active associate editors and fore- 
men and the cashier were admitted to an ownership in the concern. The 
paper was sold in 1873, after Mr. Greeley's death. The controlling interest 
was immediately purchased by Mr. Reid, who afterwards increased the stock to 
200 shares : The Tribune is now valued at more than a million dollars, 
irrespective of its huge building and its machinery and furniture, which are 
worth over a million more. The shares are thus worth $10,000 each, but 
none can be bought at any price. 

At the present time (October, 1883) it is owned and held as follows 
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Whitelaw Reid 75 shares. 

Mrs. Whitelaw Reid 48 

Ogden Mills 20 

Wm. E. Bond 13 

Estate of Dr. J. C. Ayer 14 

Mrs. Bayard Taylor 3 

Silas E. Cheney 3 

H. Parsons Famham 3 

Mrs. C. A. Clarke 2 

Estate of E. H. Jenny 2 

Cheney Commission and Safe 

Deposit Co 2 

John Hay i 

Donald Nicholson i 

The ownership, as shown above, has stood almost unchanged for ten 
years. The only transfers have been those of small amounts in the settlement 
of estates, and those made by Mr. Reid, in dividing part of his stock among 
members of his family. 



J. R. G. Hassard 

Mrs. Geo. Ripley , 

Patrick O'Rourke. ... 
Estate J. F. Cleveland. 

Oliver Johnson 

P. A. Fitzpatrick 

Edward Clarke 

Thos. N. Rooker 

Mrs. Mary J. Robinson 

Chas. E. Wilber 

Theo. Tilton , 

Agnes J. Orton , 

Jenkins Van Schaick . . . 
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On the first day of January, 1849, ^^ stock was owned as follows : 

Horace Greeley 3i>i shares. 

Thomas McElrath 52>i " 

Geo. M. Snow 4 " 

Robert M. Strebeigh 5 

Bayard Taylor 3 " 

John F. Cleveland 2 " 



George Hall i 

A NEW MANAGER AND PROPRIETOR. 

Mr. Reid brought to the management of The Tribune the experience of 
sixteen years of busy life. Born in Xenia, Ohio, and receiving the benefit 
of a coUege course at Miami University, he was made principal of graded 
schools in South Charleston, Clark County, Ohio, in 1856. From his earn- 
ings in this position he repaid to his father the cost of his senior year in 
college. Having managed to save a few hundred dollars he bought The 
Xenia News, He published the paper for two years successfully, doing 
almost all the work on it himself. His editorials attracted attention, and 
The Times and Gazette of Cincinnati and The Herald of Cleveland 
engaged Mr. Reid as special correspondent at Columbus during legislative 
sessions. During the war, he was sent out with the army as the special 
correspondent of The Gazette, his letters and dispatches appearing over the 
signature of " Agate." In 1862, he became a stockholder in the paper ; after- 
wards, an associate editor. Subsequently, he was appointed Librarian of the 
House of Representatives at Washington, and there formed the acquaint- 
ance of nearly all the men then prominent in public life, including Mr. 
Greeley. As the result of an extended journey in the South, with Chief 
Justice Chase, Mr. Reid published in 1865 a volume entitled "After the 
War — A Southern Retrospect." In 1868, he brought out "Ohio in the 
War," in two large octavo volumes of 1,000 pages each. 

In 1868, Mr. Reid finally accepted Mr. Greeley's invitation to the staff 
of The Tribune, then repeated for the third time. Mr. Greeley especially 
asked him to become the chief political writer, under himself, but subse- 
quently appointed him Managing Editor of The Tribune. In 1872, there 
was suddenly thrust upon him the serious responsibility of conducting the 
whole paper, owing to the nomination of the senior Editor for the Presidency. 
Mr. Greeley withdrew absolutely from control, and appointed Mr. Reid 
Editor-in-Chief. He made for the Liberal Party and its nominee a fight 
which forced him immediately into national prominence, and rendered his 
name and face almost as well-known from Maine to California as those of any 
editor save the great chief whom he succeeded. He was vigorously carica- 
tured by Harpers* Weekly and many of the other illustrated prints. He 
became in a few weeks the recipient of more journalistic attention, hostile 
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and otherwise, than ordinarily falls to the lot of an active man in as many 
years. 

In 1873, Mr. Reid bought a majority of the stock of The Tribune. 
Being without the aid of an experienced publisher, he undertook the entire 
management of the concern, editorially and financially, a task which involved 
him in years of unbroken toil and anxiety. 

AN EFFORT TO CRUSH THE TRIBUNE. 

It was always one of Mr. Reid's decided convictions that newspapers can 
tise their columns to better advantage than to engage in controversies with 
other journals ; the object of a newspaper is to print the news. No sooner 
was it discovered by rival newspapers that they would be safe from editorial 
retaliation than a number of them embarked in a remarkable concerted effort 
to destroy The Tribune by villification. The scheme was a complete 
failure. The Tribune lifted its head from the wreck of Mr. Greeley's 
fortunes, and was placed in a thoroughly prosperous and independent position, 
paying all its debts weekly in cash, and recovering all its prestige and power. 
The circulation of the daily was carried by Mr. Reid up to a higher point than 
it had ever before attained, and the weekly to the highest point with one 
exception — a. limited period during Mr. Lincoln's second candidacy for the 
presidency. During the Garfield Campaign, The Tribune reached a circu- 
lation of over 211,000. 

It will be interesting to readers of The Weekly Tribune to represent, 
•by a diagram, the States in which its average circulation of about 125,000 is 
obtained. This is done on another page. 

January 15, 1878, Mr. Reid was elected one of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, to succeed Gov. John A. Dix, by the two 
houses of the Legislature in joint session. It is a life office, without salary. 
He has been an active member of the Associated Press, and is now Secretary 
of that organization, as well as Secretary of the joint Executive Conmiittee 
by which the whole Associated Press business, East and West, is managed. 
He is a member of the Union League Club of New York, of the Century 
-and University Clubs, and has been for many years President of the Lotos 
Club, composed of a large body of the leading literary, artistic, and journalistic 
element of the metropolis. Under Mr. Reid's management, The Tribune 
was given by many European journals the title of " The leading newspaper of 
America." 

DECLINES OFFICE. 

In the latter part of 1878, Mr. Reid was tendered the appointment of 
Minister to Germany. The correspondence is as follows : 

Department of State, ) 

Washington, D. C, December 23, 1878. j 
My Dear Mr. Reid : 

The President has desired, as far as it was in his power, in making his choice of Ministers to 
■represent us abroad, to attach more importance to the public position and public services of 
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eminent members of the Republican party than to their mere relations to any political or personal 
interests withm the party, how promment soever these latter might be. 

In accordance with this desire, I am directed by the President to ask your acceptance of the 
German Mission, made vacant by the death of Mr. Bayard Taylor. 

It g^ves me, personally:, gpreat pleasure to convey to yon this wish of the President, and to 
•J^ress the hope that you may find it to accord with your inclination, and to be not inconsistent 
Mth other obligations, to undertake the public service whic'i the President asks from you. 

I am, my dear Mr. Reid, 
WHrrELAw Reid, Esq. Yours very truly, 

WM. M. EVARTS. 

The New York Tribune, ) 

w f^ *, », New York, December 30, 1878 j 

My Dear Mr. Evarts : 

I must tender to you, and b^ you also to express to the President, my best thanks for the 
unexpected offer of the mission to the German Empire. Two considerations render this high 
honor peculiarly grateful. You call me to a post last held by a near friend ; and you do £t soldy 
on the flattering estimate placed by yourself and the President upon my public service. 

I have always thought the citizen ought to attempt any task to which his government may 
summon him. But the work in which I am now engrossed, which is also a public duty, seems to 
give 'jreater opoortunities — ^for me, at least — ^for serving the country and advancing those views of 
public policy which we agpree in thinking essential to its prosperity, than any that would be afforded 
m the new field you propose. 

Nothing, therefore, but a sense of this duty induces me to ask that you allow me to decline the 
brilliant position you offer. 

I am, my dear Mr. Evarts, always 

The Hon. William M. Evarts, Faithfully yours. 

Secretary of State, Washmgton, D. C. WHITELAW REID. 

The Mission was tendered a second time some years later, but again was 
not accepted. 

In the sunmier of 1879, Mr. Reid was invited to address the annual 
meeting of the Associated Press of New York State at Rochester, and 
later the Ohio Associated Press at Cincinnati. He complied with both 
invitations, and spoke with considerable detail on " Newspiaper Tenden :ies " 
— ^among other things on the prices of papers. A singularly apt remark 
(which now sounds like a comment on recent sensational reductions of 
price below the cost of production by one or two New York dailies of 
failing circulation) was: "The cheapest thing sold to-day in America, in 
proportion to the cost of its manufacture, is the daily newspaper. The 
average American is a shrewd buyer, but he does not long insist on buying 
an article for less than the cost of making it, for he knows that in the long 
run that means one of two things : — ^that he is dealing either with a foo 
whom he is ruining, or with a knave, who is cheating him." 

RE-ORGANIZING THE PARTY. 

In 1883 Mr. Reid took an active interest in the re-organization of the 
Republican party in the City of New York. After long agitation on the sub- 
ject, the Central Committee of the party in the City was induced to appoint 
a committee of seventeen well known Republicans, mainly civilians: 
Mr. Reid, Chauncey M. Depew, William Dowd, Henry J. Scudder, Prof. 
Theodore W. Dwight, and Lloyd Aspinwall being among the number. A 
meeting was held April 25. Mr. Reid was unable to attend, but sent the 
following letter : 
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DsAR Sir : Until this afternoon I had expected to attend the meeting this evening ; but to my 
r^rret another engagement interferes. I shall hope for better fortune at your subsequent meet- 
ings and shall be glad to co-operate in anv way in my power to secure one narmonious and earnest 
organization of the Republican party in this city. 

The way to do this, in my judgment, is to g^ve the Republicans the right of self-government. 
That they do not enjojr it here is the reason for the general discontent now officially recognized by 
die appomtment of this committee. 

The ideal organization would be one in which every Republican voter would cast his ballot for 
the selection of candidates for local offices, and of delegates to State Conventions, and the voice of 
the majority in the party thus fairly ascertained should make the ticket. Whether this Primary 
Election system would work well m a great city may perhaps be doubted by many practical poli- 
ticians. 

Any plan that may be preferred should, in my opinion, rest upon two caruinal principles : 

(i.) Every resident of the District who voted for the last Republican Presidential ticket should 
be entitled to a voice. If we are to have a great united party, capable oi success and in the spirit 
to aclvieve it, that should be the only test of partistan orthodoxy. 

(2.) No man should be asked for any pledge whatever as to how he will vote in the future. The 
very best elements in the Republican party — those that have given it its success and^ glory— are 
precisely those that would refuse to tie themselves up by such a pledge. The way to tie them to a 
ticket is to give every man a fair chance for his equal voice in making it, and let every man see that 
it is the majority that rules. Where that plan prevails the Republican party is rarely distracted 
by schisms and never demoralized by its occasional defeats. 

Very respectfully, 

WHITELAW REID. 

Hon. Edward Mitchell, 

No. 45 West 55th St. 

At that time the public supposed it absurd to expect a reorganization of 
what was called in derision " the Republican Machine in New York " on any 
such basis as Mr. Reid proposed. To the surprise alike of the politicians and 
the reformers his proposals were adopted, the reorganization was completed 
in good faith on that precise basis, and at the very next election of delegates 
to a State Convention, for the first time in twenty years, the Republican pri- 
maries were open to every man who voted the last Republican Presidential 
ticket. 

NOTES OF THE TRIBUNE'S PROGRESS. 

Previous to 1879, The Daily Tribune had been printed six times a week 
On December 6, 1879, the first number of a Sunday edition of the paper appeared. 
Ever since, the paper has been issued regularly seven times a week. The 
Tribune was the last of the New York papers to issue a Sunday edition, 
but having been finally compelled to take the step, it threw itself into the 
development of an edition suitable for the day with old-fashioned ardor. 
The Sunday paper is now the best one of the week, overflowing with 
news, correspondence, literature, and the miscellaneous product of able 
pens, culled from the four quarters of the globe. It is the freest from 
politics, and is often said by clergymen to please them better than some 
that profess to be religious newspapers. 

How The Tribune maintains its position under the new management 
Is illustrated by the following table, published not by a friendly but by a 
rival and hostile sheet. The Chicago Inter-Ocean, in arguing against the 
existing postage laws, gave the following table of cask paid by the twenty- 
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•eight leading papers of the country on their circulation through the mails, 
ior the year ending June 30, 1882, as follows : 

Postage paid on 
Newspapers. Daily and Weekly 

Editions. 

The New York Tribune $27,290 56 

Postage paid on Postage paid oh 

Newspapers. Daily and Weekly Newspapers. Daily and Weekly 

Editions. Editions. 

The New York Herald $21,930 78 The Boston Journal $5,555 42 

The Inter-Ocean 19,609 36 The Detroit Free Press 5»3o8 98 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 16,380 60 The Kansas City Times 5*^3^ ^3 

The New York Sun 14,769 66 The Philadelphia Record 5»o87 44 

The New York Times 14,598 56 The Cleveland Leader 4,474 48 

The Cincinnati Enquirer 13,154 42 The Cincinnati Commercial. . . 4,154 48 

The St. Louis Republican ",799 96 The Philadelphia Times 3*883 78 

The Toledo Blade 9,817 42 The Detroit Post and Tribune. 3,490 22 

The St. Paul Pioneer Press. . . . 9,209 52 The Boston Herald 3»i5^ 74 

The Chicago News 7,789 14 The Philadelphia Press 2,858 68 

The Louisville Courier-Journal 7,305 06 The Cleveland Herald 2,595 10 

The Chicago Times 6,581 10 The Cincinnati Times-Star. . . . 2,575 78 

The Cincinnati Gazette 6,56144 The Boston Advertiser 1,95512 

The Chicago Tribune 5,644 02 

GATHERING THE NEWS. 

A part of the success of The Tribune has been due to enterprise of 
management in both the editorial and publication departments. A good 
newspaper must have the news, if possible, in advance of any other pub- 
Jication, but at any rate as soon as the others. 

The first number of The Tribune announced that it would "contain 
ihe news by the morning's Southern mail, which is contained in no other 
Penny Paper." It began life with a " beat." The rivalries of the day were 
ikeen. There was less co-operation among the papers than at present. More 
was left to individual exertion. Enterprise at first was displayed chiefly in 
the field of collection of the news. The Tribune grew up at a time 
-when steamboats, railroads and the telegraph were coming into existence. 
As one means after another was created for facilitating the transmission of 
intelligence of public importance, each in turn was largely seized upon by 
-energetic journals for obtaining the news in advance of rivals. The Tribune 
employed all these agencies, as well as that of fast horses, especially on 
election nights, and other occasions of great importance, and in bringing 
from Halifax and Boston the latest news from Europe received in the mails 
of the transatlantic steamers. The various routes from Boston to New York 
were the scenes of repeated races, in which special locomotives, post riders, 
and occasionally a special steamboat each played a part. The Tribune was 
sometimes beaten in these fascinating races, but as often it was victorious, 
and had its paper selling on the streets with the latest news from Europe, 
before the other offices had received their dispatches. 
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Once, when Daniel Webster delivered an oration in the East, Mr. Rooker^ 
the Foreman of The Tribune, sent an assistant with a force of printers and 
an outfit of type Jo set up its report of the speech on the way back. The 
matter was all in type when the tired" and happy printers reached New York 
City; and copies of The Tribune containing the oration appeared on the 
streets with a promptitude that startled and mystified all the opposition. 

It was an incident of those times that the President's message was 
always brought from Washington by a special locomotive, forwarded to 
Albany and elsewhere by special steamer, and sent to Europe by a clipper 
packet ship. 

In 1846, when there were fears of a war between the United States- 
and England, on the Oregon question, the William J. Romer, one of the 
famous pilot boats of New York harbor, swift and graceful as a yacht, was 
sent to Liverpool, expressly to bring the latest dispatches about the political 
situation. 

These efforts gave the papers something to talk about, and they were a 
sort of guarantee to the readers of The Tribune that no news of any pub- 
lic value would ever fail to appear in its columns, at least as soon as in those 
of any rival publication. The news thus obtained, however, at a great cost 
of labor and money, was often of an unimportant character that did not repay 
the expense of its collection. It was reserved to the new Tribune, under 
the management of Mr. Reid, to flash out brilliantly when the occasion was 
one of more than common importance and the news of great and direct value*. 

During the Franco-German war its correspondents followed the armies in 
the field, and sent accurate and faithful reports of every engagement. They 
managed many times to anticipate other agencies in making public important 
intelligence, and it became necessary for The Tribune office to adopt strin- 
gent rules against lettmg copies of the morning's paper go out of the hands 
of its confidential agents until after the other papers had gone to press, in 
order to protect its news. The Tribune was the first paper to print an. 
account of the decisive battle of August 18, 1870, at Gravelotte. Its cables 
report of that engagement cost the sum of $5,000 in gold, probably the largest 
price ever paid for transmission of a piece of news. Its expenses for field- 
work and dispatches were about $i,oao a day ; and the paper kept long 
standing at the head of its columns the notice : " The Tribune is the only 
newspaper in the United States fully represented by Special Correspondents 
with both Prussian and French armies, and at the leading Capitals." 

Establishing its own special telegraph line to Washington, it has been a 
common thing for The Tribune to print the leadmg points of the Presi- 
dent's message a day before they were known to other journals, and even give 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasufy entire. In 1871, when the settle- 
ment of the Alabama claims was in projress, and the public were in excited 
suspense over the contents of the treaty that had been secretly agreed upoa 
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•with the English government, The Tribune published the full text of the 
treaty before the Senate had made up its mind to admit the country into its 
confidence. 

Tn 1878 The Tribune obtained possession of a large mass of the tele- 
graph dispatches, sent in cipher, by Mr. Tilden's confidential advisers during 
the Presidential campaign of 1876. These dispatches had passed between 
the Democratic headquarters in New York City and various points in South 
Carolina, Florida, Louisiana and Oregon. They were composed of a jumble 
of numbers, geographical names and common words of the English language, 
utterly without meaning to the casual reader. Grave suspicions had been 
entertained that an attempt had been made to defeat the popular verdict in 
that election, by the purchase of electoral votes by the Democratic leaders of 
the North. The proof lay in these telegrams. The messages were placed in 
the hands of Mr. John R. G. Hassard, Mr. Reid's most trusted assistant, and 
afterwards, Colonel William M. Grosvenor and one or two others of the edi- 
torial staff took part in the work of translation. Several weeks of persistent 
study were expended on this mass of mysterious correspondence. Finally one 
key after another to the various ciphers was discovered and the dispatches 
were translated. Their publication laid bare one of the most audacious 
conspiracies to thwart the popular will of modem times. 

A late enterprise in news gathering was undertaken by The Tribune, 
with reference to the desperate attempt to break down the Protective Tariff 
by Congressional action in the winter of 1882-3. The American allies of the 
Cobden Club, seconded by the Free Trade press of this country, began a 
reckless, aggressive campaign, in which truth was replaced by fiction and 
counsel darkened with a multitude of words. It became a pressing necessity 
of the times to awaken the American people to what Free Trade really meant ; 
and an educated and careful student, Mr. Robert P. Porter, a former member 
of the Tariff Commission, was sent by The Tribune to England to study 
and report upon the workings of Free Trade in the land where since 1848 it had 
had its f Idlest swing. The Tribune paid his expenses and instructed him 
only to report the exact facts. The mass of accurate information collected by 
him, pictures of the degraded condition of the laboring masses in England, 
and his subsequent report of the improving prosperity of labor in Germany 
under the new Protective system there, comprise one of the most useful 
and timely publications ever made on a practical topic. Public opiniou 
has been clarified and educated ; and though the cost to The Tribune 
has been many thousands of dollars, the value of the work to the country 
has been proportionately great. 

AHEAD IN distributing PAPERS. 

The time has long since gone by when special post riders, locomotives, and 
steamboats were of value in the collection of the news, except in isolated 
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cases. The telegraph and the telephone penetrate to every part of the land, 
and there are few places, where anything is likely to occur, that ought to be 
printed next day, which do not have any access to some station, whence 
the news can be transmitted instantly by wire. There is more association 
among newspapers than formerly, and the collection of news has been 
largely organized and reduced to a system. Latterly, however, the old 
time agencies, now much improved, have been employed by The Tribune 
in the dissemination of the news. People want their favorite paper at the 
breakfast table. If they cannot have it so early, then, at any rate on the 
day of publication. But people leave the populous towns -in the summer 
time and busy themselves in distant places on the sea shore and in the 
moimtains, seeking relaxation from the cares of business and the duties of 
society. The Tribune finds the readers of its daily issue chiefly among 
the^ intelligent, substantial, and prosperous, and these leave their city 
homes every summer by tens of thousands for an absence of from two 
weeks to four months in seaside, lake, and mountain resorts, or in Europe. 
To provide them with the daily issues of the paper in their several retreats, 
especially those which are distant* from the metropolis, calls for enterpris- 
ing management. The United States Mail trains are relied on as much as 
possible ; but to supplement them. The Tribune has, in 1883, employed 
special locomotives, pony expresses, yachts, and other agencies, repeatedly 
anticipating the delivery of all other New York papers by the slower 
mails by from one to twelve hours in the most noted resorts. On the 
routes to Saratoga and Newport, The Tribune's trains always attain the 
speed of a mile a minute on suitable stretches of the roads, and the pony 
express generally travels at a gallop. 

CHANGES in PRICES. 

Prices of papers have changed several times since the stormy morning on 
which Mr. Greeley's famous daily was ushered into the world. The Tri- 
bune began as a one-cent paper. Its success warranted an increase of prices 
to two cents per copy on April 11, 1842. It is safe to say that no one-cent 
paper was ever started in New York which did not contemplate, Jrom the 
beginning, an increase to two cents as soon as it was firmly rooted. On 
December 8, 1862, the price was raised to three cents per copy. It was as a 
three-cent paper that The Tribune reached its highest prosperity under Mr. 
Greeley. By July ji, 1864, materials and labor had risen in cost to such a 
point that the publisher was compelled to raise to four cents. The Sunday 
Tribune, first issued in 1879, was sold for five cents a copy. The Tribune 
has steadily maintained its rates in spite of the starting of a number of cheap 
dailies, not in the Associated Press, until the present year. September 19^ 
1883, the price was reduced to three cents a copy, daily and Sunday. The 
change had been in contemplation for more than a year, and was due to the 
'ower cost of printing paper and great increase in the volume of advettiswas^. 



